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the artificially created Saar Territory formed an inseparable part
of that West European industrial area which also included the coal,
iron and steel producing districts of the Ruhr, Lorraine, Belgium,
Luxembourg and Northern France. Before the General War of
1914-18 there had been a strong tendency towards closer union and
specialization among all these districts although they were divided
by the political frontiers of four states and by the boundaries of three
customs areas (the Belgian, the French and the German); and they
remained to a certain extent interrelated in spite of the dislocation
caused by the War and the Peace Settlement, which checked the
ascendancy of Germany and transferred Luxembourg, Lorraine and
the Saar to the customs areas of Belgium and of France. In con-
sequence, the industrialists interested in the different parts of this
area not infrequently found it more profitable to set national rivalries
aside, and reach some compromise between interests which were not
fundamentally opposed to one another.

The chief source of wealth in the Saar, and what had made it a
desirable possession in French eyes, was the coalfield. This extended
from the extreme north-east of the Territory to the Warndt district
(forming a salient jutting out into Lorraine) in the south-west. Its
reserves were considerably greater than those of Lorraine and of
Northern France and were estimated at 8,969,000,000 metric tons
to a depth of 1,200 metres,1 while the annual output had varied
between 14,000,000 tons in 1924 and 10,500,000 tons in 1933. Though
suitable for use in heating and cooking2 and for the manufacture of
gas, Saar coal was less well adapted for the production of the blast
furnace coke required by the local iron and steel industry, and until
recently could only be used for this purpose if mixed with imported
Ruhr coal; and though a process which overcame these disadvantages
had recently been invented, it was not yet commercially profitable.
The secondary importance of the district in comparison with the
Ruhr may, as has been alleged, have been due, in part, to a deliberate
lack of encouragement on the part of the German Government, but
it can also be accounted for by the natural inferiority of the coal of
the Saar, together with its lack of transport facilities. The district
had no inland waterway to compare with the Rhine, and its only
access to that river was by the way of the French Marne-Rhine canal.

During the years of the French Administration the prosperity of
the mines gradually diminished owing to a variety of causes. They

1 Statistics of the Franco-Saar Chamber of Commerce quoted in M. Lam-
bert:  The Saar (London, 1934, Faber and Faber), p. 311.
3 It was said to be much in demand by the best French chefs.